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EDITORIAL NOTES 

Well, here we are, September already and with Christmas not that far away I am 
starting to wonder just where the first three quarters of this year has gone. 

The readers of The Fossil Collector will notice that this issues In The News section 
has some rather old news items I must apologise for this as I had basically lost the 
folder I keep all the news articles I receive in. After many weeks, no, months I have 
finally found it again, hence the catch-up. I have now put this folder in a prominent 
position where I won’t lose it, fingers crossed, so hopefully this won’t happen again. 
Whilst on the subject of news articles, thanks to those people who take the time to 
send these to me. 

Unfortunately, this winters collecting did not go as I would have liked but I guess 
these things happen from time to time. Three friends and I did leave for western 
Queensland as planned but on the first day out, the failure of an $8.14 oil seal forced 
a very slow return to Brisbane to repair said seal. For those who are mechanically 
minded the seal was the front main seal on the crankshaft and although it only took 
two hours for me to replace it, this was enough to throw our planned trip into total 
disarray. Although I didn’t make it any further west than Alpha, Qld, a couple of 
long weekend trips has still enabled me to collect from a few areas in the Yarrol and 
Bowen Basins. Hopefully next winter will see me make it to Mt Isa. 

By the time I write my next Editorial Notes Julie and I will have a small addition to 
the family. While having a child to care for will be one of the biggest challenges 
Julie and I will ever face, I am looking forward to having someone to play with 
(people always tell me I’m a big kid). I can almost guarantee that the first ‘real’ toy 
the child will have to play with is going to be a G-pick and that he/she will be able 
to read geologic maps before being able to read Little Golden Books. The baby is 
due around November 6 so I will write a brief account in the next issue. 

Now would be a good time to send me those photographs you have all been 
collecting for the colour insert in Bulletin No. 50. If the colour insert evolves it will 
take some time to sort through all the material, select the pictures then have the 
insert prepared, so the more time we have, the better 


The deadline for Bulletin 50 will be November 25th 1996. 
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FINANCES 

Income and expenditure for the twelve months, 1st July, 1995 to 30th June 
1996. The previous sixteen months income and expenditure (1st March, 1994 to 
30th June, 1995) is shown in brackets While the two periods are of different 
duration, due to the change in the Association’s financial year, apart from the effect 
the change has had on the month during which the majority of subscriptions are 
received, the accounts are basically comparable, each period covering the issue of 
three bulletins. 


INCOME 




EXPENDITURE 




Subscriptions 




Postage 

646.55 

( 

866.95) 

current 

1,449.54 

( 

867.50) 

Printing 

569.35 

( 

558.41) 

advance 

587.98 

( 

173.71) 

Photocopies, photo’s 




Donations 

5.66 

( 

15.50) 

& bromides 

41.00 

( 

117.60) 

Advertising 

- 

t 

38.00) 

Stationary 

133.20 

( 

92.72) 

Bank Interest 

51.63 

( 

38.44) 

Sundries 

41.95 

( 

102.20) 

Sale of Bulletins 

131.75 

( 

56.75) 

Secretarial Expenses 

133.01 

( 

47.40) 





State/Fed. Tax 

5.09 

( 

8.32) 


$2,226.56 

(1,189.90) 


$1,570.15 

( 

1,793.60) 


Balance at 30th June. 1996. 

Brought forward from 1994/1995 $1,466.93 

Add income 1995/1996 $2,226,56 

$3,693.49 

Less expenditure 1994/1995 $1,570.15 

$2,123.34 

When the 1995/96 income is adjusted to include subscriptions paid in 1993/94 and 
1994/95 ($219.33) and to exclude 1996/97 and 1997/98 subscription ($587.98), 
income for the financial period 1995/1996 exceeded expenditure by $287 76 
compared with $18.59 for the previous year After deducting total advance 
subscriptions from the balance in hand at 30th June, 1995, we are left with a NET 
RESERVE OF $1,535.36 ($1,293 22) 

Assets are valued at approximately $1,200 (these include part ownership of a Word 
Processor [50%], stationary, staplers and back issues of Bulletins etc.) At 30th 
June, 1996, there were no liabilities. 


Frank Holmes, Secretary/Treasurer 
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THE ECHINOID FAMILY NEOLAMPADIDAE 

Frank Holmes 15 Kenbry Road, Heathmont Victoria 3135 

Before two fossil neolampadids were described from the Australian Tertiary in 
1963, this family of small irregular echinoids was known from only five extant 
monotypic genera found in very diverse localities around the world. A recent paper 
on the neolampadids (Holmes 1995) describes two additional fossil species, bringing 
the total for the family (both fossil and extant) to nine species from eight genera 

EXTANT GENERA AND THEIR DISCOVERY 

The first of the two genera now included in the family Neolampadidae (Lambert 
1918) was described by Grube in 1868 from a single specimen, reputed to be from 
the China Sea Little is known about this specimen, which Grube named 
Anochanus sinensis, other than it has a marsupium on the upper surface and was 
purchased from a natural history dealer called Salmin. No other specimen has ever 
been found, although until recently many palaeontologists believed it to be the 
female form of another neolampadid species Aphanopora echinobrissoides. 

In the following year (1869) Alexander Agassiz described Neolampas rostellata 
from several specimens dredged in deep water between Cuba and the Florida Reef 
This is by far the most common of the five extant species known, subsequently being 
recorded from eastern Florida to the West Indies and Bahamas, the eastern Atlantic 
coast from the Bay of Biscay to Morocco and from the Mediterranean Sea 

From echinoids dredged in 117 fathoms (approx 215 metres) by the corvette Gazelle 
south of the Cape of Good Hope during the years 1874-76, Studer (1880) described 
the species Catopygus loveni Later, H L Clark (1917) placed this species in the 
genus Neolampas However, in 1923, after examining new material, Clark 
considered the species justified a genus of its own which he named Tropholampas 

Finally, as a result of dredging during the 1899-1900 Siboga expedition in the East 
Indies, de Meijere (1903) described two further extant species, Aphanopora 
echinobrissoides and Neolampas tenera , the latter eventually being placed in a new 
genus Nannolampas by Mortensen (1948) The first of these two species, A 
echinobrissoides , has since been found ofFNorfolk Island and in the vicinity of New 
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Zealand Aphanopora is particularly important as it is the only extant genus of 
neolampadids found in the fossil record 

THE FOSSIL RECORD 

Among the numerous fossils in the Tate Collection, made during the late 19th 
century, are mounted specimens of two small echinoid species One of these species 
was incorrectly assigned by Tate (1891) to the taxa Pygorhynchus vassali Wright 
1864 (a species found in Malta) and the other simply bore a museum label with the 
name Echinobrissus concinnus It was not until 1963 that these two species were 
finally described by Philip and placed in the family Neolampadidae 

Notolampas flosculus Philip 1963 (= Pygorhynchus vassali Wright.-Tate 1891) is a 
latest Oligocene? to Late Miocene form, described from Early Miocene specimens 
found in the Mannum Formation, in the vicinity of Mannum, South Australia. 
Although not mentioned by Philip (1963), Tate (1891) also notes their occurrence 
east of the Glenelg River (South Australia/Victoria), a fact borne out by recent 
collecting in the Gambier Limestone. It also occurs in South Australia, near Mt 
Gambier (Gambier Limestone) and on Yorke Peninsula, near Stansbury (Port 
Willunga Formation), in Western Australia, at Madura in the Eucla Basin 
(Abrakurrie Limestone); and in Victoria, at Portland (Port Campbell Limestone). 
This latter occurrence, a single specimen found by Chris Yee, represents the 
youngest specimen of the genus so far discovered (Late Miocene). 

Pisolampas concinna Philip 1963 (= Echinobrissus concinnus Tate MS) is a Late 
Eocene form described from specimens found in the Tortachilla Limestone at Maslin 
Beach, South Australia. It also occurs elsewhere in South Australia, in cliffs on 
Kangaroo Island (Kingscote Limestone) and south of Ardrossan, Yorke Peninsula 
(Muloowurtie Formation). There are no confirmed occurrences of this species in 
Western Australia. 

More recently, echinoid specimens collected over the last few years by F C and E. 
Holmes from Kangaroo Island, South Australia and near Torquay, Victoria, were 
compared with similar material collected by R. J. and F. Foster in the 1970s (now 
housed in the Invertebrate Palaeontology Collection of the Museum of Victoria). 
This revealed the presence of at least two undescribed Tertiary species of 
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neolampadids as well as specimens showing a far greater variation in the two fossil 
species previously described by Philip (1963). 

The first of the new species, Aphanopora'? bassoris Holmes 1995, is a Late Eocene 
form currently known only from Kangaroo Island, South Australia (Kingscote 
Limestone). This species is only tentatively placed in the genus Aphanopora as it 
has a tetrabasal apical system, a feature that can not be confirmed as present on the 
extant species (A echinobrissoides) on which the generic description is based. For 
once we know more about a fossil than we do about its extant successor! 

The other new species, Actapericulum bicarinatum Holmes 1995 is sufficiently 
different to other genera of neolampadids to warrant the erection of a new genus. It 
is an Early Miocene form that occurs in the Zeally Limestone Member of the Puebla 
Formation near Torquay, Victoria; in the Gambier Limestone near Nelson, Victoria, 
and Mt Gambier, South Australia, and in the Mannum Formation near Bow Hill, 
South Australia. 

DIAGNOSTIC FEATURES OF THE NEOLAMPADIDS 

The characters of the family Neolampadidae (as listed in the Treatise on Invertebrate 
Paleontology, Part U, Echinodermata 3) are a nonpetaloid ambulacra, with pores 
simple or lacking adapically; a tetrabasal or monobasal apical system; 2 to 4 genital 
pores; and in some species, the presence of an incipient floscelle. However, this last 
character requires amendment, as three of the four fossil species have a moderate to 
well developed floscelle. 

Currently these characteristics, together with the position of the periproct and the 
presence or otherwise of a marsupium in female specimens, are generally sufficient 
to distinguish on genus from another, as can be seen from Table 1 (see over). 

The four fossil species can easily be distinguished from small Australian Tertiary 
echinoids by their lack of petals and mildly inflated to subhemispherical adapical 
surface, although Actapericulum bicarinatum is superficially similar in shape to the 
petaloid Apatopygus vincentinus (Tate 1891). On the other hand, Pisolampas 
concinna and some specimens of Notolampas flosculus are more similar in shape to 
Studeria elegans (Laube 1869), but again the latter species can easily be 
distinguished by the presence of petals. 
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1 . 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

Actapericulum (f) 

M 

4 

Fw 

sp 

- 

1 

16.4mm 

Anochanus (e) 

? 

? 

? 

sp 

fM 

? 

9.5mm 

Aphanopora (e) 

? 

? 

Fa 

sp 

- 

t 

15.0mm 

(f) 

T 

2 

Fa 

sp 

- 

t 

11.0mm 

Nannolampas (e) 

T 

2 

Fa 

m 

fM 

c 

13.0mm 

Neolampas (e) 

M 

3 

Fi 

sb/m 

- 

1 

20.0mm 

Notolampas (f) 

M 

3 

Fw 

sb/hm 

- 

1 

20.0mm 

Pisolampas (f) 

M 

3 

Fm 

hm 

- 

1 

15.4mm 

Tropholampas (e) 

M 

4 

Fa 

m 

- 

t 

8.0mm 


Table 1. Character comparison of neolampadid genera, (e) = extant, (f) = fossil: 1, apical system, 
monobasal (M), tetiabasal (T), 2, number of gonopores; 3, floscelle, absent (Fa), incipient (Fi), moderately 
developed (Fm), well developed (Fw); 4, position of periproct, submarginal (sb), marginal (m), high marginal 
(hm), supramarginal (sp); 5, female marsupiate (fM) 6, orientation of peristome, longitudinal (1), circular (c), 
tranverse (t); 7, maximum recorded length. 

EVOLUTIONARY RELATIONSHIPS 

While the eight genera listed above are currently place in a single family within the 
order Neolampadoida and generally considered to have a cassiduloid ancestry; a 
cladistic analysis of living cassiduloids, including neolampadids and three 
representative clypeasteroids (Suter 1994), shows that phytogenies (evolutionary 
relationships within and between groups) based on robust characters likely to be 
preserved in fossils, fail to support neolampadid monophyly (common ancestry). 
This analysis is further supported by the discovery of the Late Eocene Aphanoporal 
bassoris which clearly shows that at least two distinct neolampadid lineages have 
existed for most, if not the whole, of the Cainozoic Era. One with a monobasal 
apical system and floscelle, represented by the fossil genera Actapericulum, 
Notolampas and Pisolampas and the extant Neolampas, the other with a tetrabasal 
apical system and no discernible floscelle, represented by the fossil species 
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Figure 1. Comparative drawings of Australian fossil neolampadids in adapical (A, E, I, M), adoral 
(B, F, J, N), posterior (C, G, K, O) and lateral (D, H, L, P) views, X 2.4. Pisolampas concinna 
Philip, A-D, NMV P140927 (f) and Aphanopora"! bassoris Holmes, E-H, NMV P140922 (f), from 
the Late Eocene Kingscote Limestone, Kangaroo Island, South Australia; Actapericulum 
bicarinatum Holmes, I-L, NMV P73701 (0 from the Early Miocene Zeally Limestone Member, 
Puebla Formation, Torquay, Victoria; and Notolampas flosculus Philip, (M-P), FCH ‘C’ (m) from 
the Early Miocene Mannum Formation, Younghusband, South Australia. Broken lines and arrows 
on lateral views indicate centre of apical disk (ad), periproctal recess (pp), and peristomal recess 
(ps). Female specimens (f), male specimen (m). 
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Figure 2. A-D, Aphanopora ? bassorts Holmes X 4.5, adapical, posterior, lateral and adoral views 
of NMV P140923 (f) from the Late Eocene Kingscote Limestone, Kangaroo Island, South 
Australia. E-H, Actapericulum bicarinatum Holmes X 3.2; E, adapical view of NMV P73691 (f) 
; F-G, posterior and lateral views of NMV P73685 (m); H, adoral view of NMV P73689 (?). NMV 
P73685 from the Early Miocene Gambier Limestone, Nelson, Victoria; others from the Early 
Miocene Zeally Limestone Member, Puebla Formation, Torquay, Victoria. 
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Aphcmopora ? bassoris, the extant genus Nannolampas and in all probability the 
poorly described extant species Aphanopora echinobrissoides In addition, the two 
extant marsupiate genera Anochanus and Tropholampas cannot easily be placed in 
either of the above lineages, raising the possibility of even a third group. 

Unfortunately, before we can establish the ancestry of this enigmatic group with any 
degree of certainty, we will need to find many more fossil taxa, particularly in strata 
that predates the Late Eocene 

For further information on fossil Neolampadids, including detailed descriptions of 
the two new species and a full list of references, refer: 

Holmes, F. C., 1995. Australian Tertiary Neolampadidae (Echinoidea): A review 
and description of two new species. Proceedings of the Royal Society of Victoria 
107 (2): 113-128. 

GLOSSARY 


adapical 

adoral 

ambulacra 

apical system 


towards the apical system (upper surface), 
towards the peristome (lower surface). 

five pore bearing segments of the test extending from the apical 
system to the peristome and alternating with five interambulacra. 

plates on upper surface at terminus of ambulacra and 
interambulacra. Includes ocular and genital plates. 


floscelle star shaped area around peristome formed by phyllodes (depressed 

areas with enlarged ambulacral pores) and bourrelets (externally 
inflated interambulacral areas). 

genital pores openings in genital plate(s) for discharge of reproductive products. 


margin area of greatest horizontal circumference of test in flattened 

echinoids (submarginal = below margin, supramarginal = above 
margin). 
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monobasal 

periproct 

peristome 


apical system with genital plates apparently fused into a single 
entity 

opening in test for anus 
opening in test for mouth. 


petal (petaloid) separate adapical segment of ambulacrum with pore pairs in petal 
usually unequal in size or enlarged. 

tetrabasal apical system with four separate genital plates (genital 5 not 
present). 


BARAGWANATHIA FOSSIL SITE 
LIMESTONE ROAD, YEA 

In Bulletin 44, January 1995 (p. 23), we advised that the Baragwanathia Flora 
locality at Yea, Victoria, has been declared a National Estate Reservation. 

The following information on the reservation is based on a pamphlet recently 
produced by the Shire of Murrindindi from information supplied by Dr Jack 
Douglas. 

The fossil site at Limestone Road, Yea has been gazetted as part of the National 
Estate because it contains the most ancient leafy foliage so far found on Earth. 

Described by Isabel Cookson (Melbourne) and William Lang (Manchester, U.K.) in 
1935, Baragwanathia longifolia was named in honour of W. Baragwanath, who 
was Director of the Geological Survey of Victoria at the time of the plants 
discovery. W Baragwanath was Director of the Geological Survey of Victoria from 
1920- 1943. 

The Baragwanathia plant formed scrubby cover, over tidal flats, in the latter part of 
the Silurian Period, around 400 million years ago. At that time. Central Victoria 
was part of a submarine trench bounding the east of the continent. According to the 
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Baragwanathia longifolia Lang & Cookson, 1935, from Limestone Road, (half full size). 

plate tectonics theory, this was itself part of an enormous land mass called Pangaea, 
comprised of the continental masses prior to separation into their present day 
entities. 

The rocks at the Yea site are sandstone and shale, alternating in very clearly defined 
beds that have been deformed and significantly tilted from their original horizontal 
aspect. The Baragwanathia fossils are present only in some of the beds, generally 
as pieces of stem ten to fifty centimetres in length with attached long narrow leafs. 
Deep burial for millions of years has resulted in drastic alteration of the stem, which 
are now evident as impressions, often made clearly visible by iron staining on the 
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|rossii sitTI 



Locality map for the 
Baragwanathia Fossil 
Site 


more weathered surfaces. 

Large vascular land plants (plants with woody tissue) like Baragwanathia have not 
been found elsewhere in rocks of Silurian age The vegetation at this time 
principally existed in the sea, as algae, like the kelp and seaweed common in the 
oceans of today. Land plants are known from overseas beds of similar age to those 
of the Yea site, but they were small, naked, erect stems, a few centimetres in height 
(often with a fertile extremity), quite unlike the large vegetative body of 
Baragwanathia. Baragwanathia is found at several other parts of Central Victoria 
but these localities are all in younger (Devonian) rocks. 

Baragwanathia is not the only fossil plant found at Limestone Road. About a dozen 
others have been recognised, but less than half of these have so far been described 
and named. One or two are possibly relatives of Baragwanathia , but most are not 
vascular land plants. 

There are also animal fossils at the site. A mollusc fossil, called Orthoceras , is even 
more common than Baragwanathia, and bivalve shells are occasionally found. At 
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least one fish, affiliation not yet determined, has also been collected. More 
important, from the point of view of establishing the age of the beds, are members 
of an extinct Order, the Graptolites These are important because the species 
present are used as the criterion for the confirmation of the Silurian age. 

Registration in the National Estate (after application by interested parties) is 
approved only after close scrutiny into the merit of the application. The Yea locality 
is one of only two fossil localities so far accorded this status in Victoria. The other 
is the Koonwarra Fish Bed locality in South Gippsland, of Cretaceous age. The 
Koonwarra Fish Bed locality contains a renowned fish, insect, crustacean, bird 
feather, and plant fossil assemblage. 

The species name “ longifolia " literally means that it is the “long leaf’ 
Baragwanathia 


BOOKS AND BOOK REVIEWS 

THE ILLUSTRATED ENCYCLOPEDIA OF PTEROSAURS, by 
Peter Wellnhofer. Published by Salamander Books, London and Crescent Book, 
New York, 1991. 192pp. ISBN 0-517-03701-7. As this book may be difficult to 
obtain at retail outlets in Australia, check with your State Museum Shop (this is 
where I obtained mine. Ed.) or your local bookstore for its availability. 

Pterosaurs are among the most fascinating creatures of the past, or for that matter, 
the present. Since their discovery, early in the nineteenth century, they have 
presented palaeontologists with a seemingly never-ending series of problems. From 
the apparent contradiction of a flying reptile, to questions of their posture and 
locomotion, on the ground, and of their metabolic rate and flying ability, pterosaurs 
have had much greater scientific significance than as simple oddities of the past. 
Wellnhofer’s book is the most comprehensive study of pterosaurs ever published in 
a single volume Aside from this book, the most recent comprehensive volume on 
pterosaurs is Seeley’s Dragons of the Air, published in 1901, and thoughtfully 
reprinted by Dover in 1967 The great amount that has been learned about 
pterosaurs in the intervening ninety years is clearly set out in Wellnhofer’s volume. 

This book covers not only the systematics and anatomy of the pterosaurs, but also 
the history of their discovery, their evolution and relationships to other archosaurs. 
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their flying (and walking) ability, feeding habits, growth and reproduction, and their 
extinction. Against the current trend in popular books, this does not skimp on 
information or write down to the reader On the other hand, it makes little demand 
for prior knowledge, and no reader of The Fossil Collector will have much difficulty 
in understanding this book. And this for a book that was not even written in English 
- the translator, Michael Robinson, has done an outstanding job in bringing the 
German text into clear English. 

The book is divided into three sections, the first deals with the discovery and history 
of the study of pterosaurs, and with pterosaur anatomy The second is a 
chronological treatment of individual pterosaur genera, and the final section is a 
discussion of the lives and evolution of the pterosaurs. The book is well illustrated, 
with historic pictures, photographs, and drawings of the actual fossils - some not 
published elsewhere - and reconstructions by John Sibbick, which are in my opinion, 
the best he has done. 

For anyone interested in pterosaurs, this is a necessary book, not just to have, but to 
read. 

Reviewed by Dr. Ralph Molnar. Vertebrate Palaeontology, Queensland Museum. 

A PALAEOGRAPHIC ATLAS FOR THE CAINOZOIC OF 
AUSTRALIA. Available from, AGSO Sales Centre, GPO Box 378, Canberra, 
ACT 2601. Australia. 

AGSO has released a palaeogeographic atlas for the Cainozoic of Australia. The A2 
atlas comprises seven maps for time intervals ranging from the Palaeocene-Early 
Eocene (65-52 million years) to the Holocene (covering the last 10,000 years). The 
maps show depositional environments onshore, including such features as the 
prominent drainage channels on the Western Australian shield, and dune patterns 
established during the Pleistocene. The maps also show the extent of marine 
transgressions, and sediment types in the present offshore environment. 

The maps are supported by a database showing stratigraphic columns, and by data 
maps for each time slice. Also included is a map of modem physical features, and 
one showing structures active during the Cainozoic. The accompanying text 
describes the position of the continent throughout the Cainozoic, the controls on 
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depositional environments, palaeogeography, and palaeoclimates. 
Contemporaneous mineral deposits are treated in a separate section. 

Because of its relevance to understanding the evolution of the present Australian 
landscape, the atlas will be a valuable resource not only for professional geologists 
but also for soil scientists and geomorphologists. It has value too for biologists 
concerned with factors controlling the present distribution of the flora and fauna. 

The atlas is part of a series covering the Cambrian to Cainozoic; the Cambrian, 
Ordovician, Silurian, and Jurassic folios have already been released. The series was 
developed by AGSO/BMR in association with APLRA, the petroleum division of the 
Australian Mineral Industries Research Association. 

The atlas costs SA120 plus postage and handling charges of $15 (Australia) or $A45 
(overseas). 

LEARNING TO USE GEOLOGICAL MAPS. For further information 
or orders, please contact Ms Julie Gunther at AGSO, telephone (06) 249 9479, fax 
(06) 249 9982, outside of Australia, telephone +61 6 249 9497, fax +61 6 249 9982. 

AGSO’s ‘Geoscience Education’ program has just released two map kits designed 
to introduce students to the world of geoscientific maps. The kits include multiple 
copies of geological maps, teacher notes, and student activities. The introductory 
kit, ‘Mount Todd map kit:an introduction to geological maps’ (AGSO Record 
1996/JO), also contains plastic map reference cards, three overhead transparencies 
(in colour), and a topographic map of the same region (printed on the reverse side 
of the geological map). The ‘Advanced map kit: geology-geophysics’ (AGSO 
Record 1996/11) augments the students’ knowledge in the use of maps and 
introduces them to geophysical data. 

The kits each cost $A45 (Mount Todd) and $A35 (advanced). These prices include 
courier and handling charges in Australia, but not freight charges for transmission 


overseas. 
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IN THE NEWS 

Who’s a Pretty “Old” Boy? 

The first fossils of one of the world’s most famous and popular birds, the 
budgerigar, have been found by an Australian Museum scientist, Mr Walter Boles. 

Breeders have made dramatic changes to budgerigars in the past one hundred and 
fifty years, but the discovery of fossils that are identical to present day wild birds 
proves that for, at least, the past 4 million years the species has remained almost the 
same. 

The fossilised budgie bones - three outer wing bones and a foot bone - were found 
at the Rackham’s Roost site, within the Riversleigh Fossil World Heritage Area, in 
north-west Queensland. 

All the bones were within a deposit made up of remains discarded by ghost bats. 
Also among the ancient scraps are fossilised pieces of numerous unknown bird 
species and hundreds of other fragments yet to be studied. There are no complete 
skeletons. The ghost bats eat the heads and bodies of their prey first, usually 
dropping the wings and feet. 

Birds’ feet and wing bones are extremely distinctive and after twelve months of 
research, Mr Boles is certain that the bones came from a healthy adult budgerigar 
which died about four million years ago. The fossil material is indistinguishable 
from a modem budgie. 

Nearly all Australian parrot fossils are less than one hundred thousand years old. 
Budgies were unknown in the fossil record until now because most of the known 
fossil sites in Australia were not suitable budgie habitat at the time they formed. 

According to Professor Mike Archer, from the School of Biological Sciences at the 
University of New South Wales and co-leader of the research into the Riversleigh 
fossil site, the discovery was also significant for the insight it gave into climate 
change. 

The Rackham’s Roost site contains fossils from about 5 million years and so far the 
species that have been unearthed were creatures from dry scrubby areas. In other 
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parts of Rjversleigh, the fossils were about 15 million years old and they were 
rainforest species 

Professor Archer stated that “Walter’s discovery perfectly fits the general model 
that seems to be developing of environmental change in the Rjversleigh region.Most 
people would read the discovery of budgies as an indication of a dry environment 
and that’s what all the other things in Rackham’s Roost are saying. By the time the 
budgerigars were there, the forest had opened up.” 

Summary of story in The Sydney Morning Herald, February 15, 1996. 

Large Pterosaur Found 

An elongated neck bone, found in Jordan, may belong to the largest flying creature 
ever. Palaeontologists in Britain and Germany calculate that the bones original 
owner, a pterosaur called Arambourgicma phi lade Iphiae that lived some 65 million 
years ago, had a wing span of twelve metres. 

Until now, the largest known flying reptile was a species that lived at about the same 
time called Quetzalcoatlus northropi. Judging from an almost complete set of wing 
bones found in Texas, Quetzalcoatlus had an eleven metre wing span. 

The Arambourgiana bone was found in 1943 in a phosphate mine in Ruseifa, 
Jordan. It was first described in 1954 by the French palaeontologist Camille 
Arambourg, who concluded that it was a wing bone. But Eberhard Frey of the State 
Museum for Natural History in Karlsruhe and David Martill of the University of 
Portsmouth believe the bone is in fact a tubular neck vertebra. 

The bone is sixty two centimetres long, but is incomplete. Its full length would have 
been some seventy seven centimetres, making it significantly larger than any other 
pterosaur neck bones, including those of Quetzalcoatlus. 

The relative dimensions of the bones of pterosaur skeletons are remarkably 
consistent, so Frey and Martill argue that it is reasonable to deduce a wing span of 
twelve metres for Arambourgiana from the size of its neck bone. 

“We are talking about a ten to twelve metre animal,” agrees David Unwin, an expert 
on pterosaurs at the University of Bristol. But he notes that the neck bones of 
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Quetzalcoatlus have never been described, which leaves open the possibility that 
Quetzalcoatlus and Arambourgiana are actually the same species. “We still do not 
know as much as we need to about the detailed morphology of Quetzalcoatlus for 
comparison,” says Unwin. 

Extract of story in New Scientist, May 11, 1996. 

Mammals and Birds Rise at Continental Break-up. 

The break-up of the supercontinents, Gondwana and Laurasia, about 100 million 
years ago, may have been the trigger for the explosion of diversity that gave rise to 
modem birds and mammals. 

Researchers at Pennsylvania State University, led by Dr Blair Hedges, have 
challenged the conventional view that the rise of bird and mamma l genera came only 
after the extinction of the dinosaurs about 65 million years ago. 

Using evidence of DNA taken from modem species, the team concluded the ma in 
orders of birds and mammals diverged about 90 to 130 milli on years ago. This 
coincided with the fragmentation of the supercontinents, Gondwana and Laurasia, 
during the Cretaceous Period, into a large number of isolated pieces which later 
coalesced to form today’s continents. 

The finding is a fresh instance of the molecular evidence differing from conclusions 
based on the patchy fossil record. 

The team concluded that the ancestors of birds and mammal s embarked on separate 
evolutionary paths about 310 million years ago, whereas the earliest fossils do not 
show up until 220 million years ago for mammals and 150 million years ago for 
birds. Because the early fossil record was so sparse, most researchers considered 
little diversification took place in either group until the Cretaceous/Tertiary 
extinction event wiped the dinosaurs off the evolutionary stage. The modem orders 
of birds and mammals then arose. 

But analysis of both nuclear and mitochondrial DNA, using genes which have 
evolved evolved at relatively constant rates, led Dr Hedges to conclude the main 
radiation - or explosion in diversity - took place fifty to ninety percent earlier than 
suggested by the fossil record. 
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“The timing of these divergences coincides with the Mesozoic fragmentation of 
emergent land areas. This suggests that continental breakup may have been an 
important mechanism in the ordinal diversification of birds and mammals. When 
plate tectonics and sea levels are considered together, all of the major continental 
break-up events during the last 250 million years, mainly occurred during the 
Cretaceous,” he said. 

Dr Hedges considers the fracturing of continents into smaller islands may have 
isolated animals from their kind, allowing separate species to form. 

The evidence for a big diversification of birds and mammals in the mid-Cretaceous 
is echoed in similar diversity among marine invertebrates, as well as evidence of 
branching in frogs. 

Extract of story in The Weekend Australian, May 18-19, 1996. 


Dinosaur Find a Rarity. 

Palaeontologists from Brigham Young University, in the United States, have 
recovered the remains of a 75 to 80 million year old duckbilled hadrosaur from 
remote cliffs in southern Utah. 

The specimen, lifted out by helicopter and now on display at the university’s 
museum, has been determined to be an adult, probably about six meters long. 

Impressions of the hadrosaur’s skin, a rarity among dinosaurs, are evident from the 
bumpy nodes which can be seen on the remains. Even more rare, however, is a 
latticework of tendons which are also visible on the specimen. 

The find is a ‘Yossil bonanza” to a team of palaeontologists from Utah, Arizona, 
California, and North Carolina who met recently to study the specimen. They will 
write an interdisciplinary paper on the discovery for the journal Palaios. 

Summary of story which appeared in The Sunday Mail, March 26, 1995. 


Fifty Five Million Year Old Croc Found. 

A 55 million year old crocodile skeleton has been uncovered on a cattle property in 
the Murgon, Qld, district. 
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The complete remains of the 2.4 metre crocodile were discovered in a rocky ridge, 
entombed by six metres of clay and earth. Director of the research team, Mr Hank 
Godthelp said the crocodile’s skull revealed that it would have been an active 
predator, eating turtles and birds, but not fish. 

Bones were first found on the property, by the property owner, in 1964. These 
bones were later identified as belonging to snakes, turtles, fish, bats, mice, frogs, and 
birds. Mr Godthelp said they were the oldest marsupials and placentals found in 
Australia, being twice as old as any other Australian mammal fossils. 

Mr Godthelp said an unusual tooth, representing an ancient extinct shrew-like 
placental mammal was unearthed several years ago. 

‘‘What we have at Murgon is a taste of a more cosmopolitan animal community. It 
allows us to examine the ancestry of modem animals, to decide just how Australia 
came to be the way it is,” Mr Godthelp said. 

Mr Godthelp said the one acre fossil site would be turned into a scientific reserve 
and that the site was nominated for world heritage last year. 

Summary of story which appeared in The Courier Mail, May 24, 1995. 


Skulls, Whale of a Find. 

Fossilised skulls of four possibly extinct species of whales have been dredged from 
between two and four kilometres beneath the ocean surface. 

University of Tasmania PhD student Ms Cath Samson, who happened upon the 
skulls from a geological survey off south-east Tasmania, said they could be up to 15 
million years old. Ms Samson said the skulls appeared to be from four species of 
beaked whales, which belong in the suborder of toothed whales. There is a chance 
they had never been described. 

Summary of story which appeared in the Herald Sun, March 1, 1996. 


Many-footed Find Points to Our Creepy Past. 

The first creatures ever to walk in Australia may have looked like half metre long 
millipedes covered in huge spikes - with a keen taste for life on mud. 
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These are the findings of Dr Greg Edgecombe, a scientific officer at the Australian 
Museum, who has been working on a site crammed with 400 million year old fossils, 
on a sheep property near Yass, New South Wales. 

Dr Edgecombe said the findings gave an insight into one of the worlds most 
important events - the explosion of life on land 

The rocks he has found contain thousands of fossilised pieces of the millipede-like 
creatures. “You split a rock at this site and you find eighty, ninety or even more 
pieces of the fossils. They are exceedingly abundant and in places they are basically 
the only critter around. We are looking at the moment in history when the terrestrial 
explosion took place.” 

The fossilised animals are an extinct species of myriapod - a class which today 
includes 10,000 species of millipedes and 3,000 species of centipedes. Dr 
Edgecombe believes that the fossils discovered at the Yass site may be the richest 
deposit of myriapods in the world. 

There would once have been a huge coastal swamp at the site were the fossils have 
been found. At another site, with similar fossils, Dr Edgecombe has found evidence 
of vast collections of land plants - implying that the animals may have been 
terrestrial. 

The fossil myriapods are up to fifteen times wider than most centipedes in Australia. 
They had large spikes emerging from each segment of their body and where 
probably herbivores that lived on mud and sand flats. 

Until Dr Edgecombe’s discovery, the earliest known Australian land fossils were 
365 million year old amphibians. The earliest known arthropods were previously 
known only from 320 million year old fossils. 

Dr Edgecombe said that researchers were finding that Australia was developing its 
own distinct arthropods right from the very first moment that these creatures came 
on land. Also, he said, some fossils being studied in Western Australia might prove 
to be of an equal age (see In The News, Bulletin No. 47, January 1996, p.21). 

“We tend to view the modem age as the age of mammals, preceded by the age of 
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reptiles, and that the age of reptiles was preceded by the age of fish. But if you look 
at the way species diversity has been distributed in the last 530 million years, every 
second of time has been the age of arthropods,” said Dr Edgecombe. 

Summary of stoiy which appeared in The Sydney Morning Herald, June 2, 1995. 

Insects’ Ancient Ancestor had Deadly Dining Manners. 

From the hills of southern China, scientists have discovered the ancient remains of 
the great granddad of all living arthropods - today’s insects, spiders, and 
crustaceans. 

According to Dr Greg Edgecombe, a palaeontologist from the Australian Museum, 
the 525 million year old creature, called Fwcianhuia, gives researchers their first 
look at nature’s early efforts to build arthropods, the largest group of animals alive 
today. Dr Edgecombe also claims the primitive arthropod pushes the fossil record 
one step closer to the Cambrian Explosion - a mysterious time during the Cambrian 
Period when complex life forms burst forth in abundance. 

Until the recent discovery of two dozen nearly complete specimens of Fuxianhuia - 
described in Science magazine by Professor Jun-yuan Chen, and Dr Gui-qing Zhou 
of the Nanjing Institute of Geology and Palaeontology, Dr Lars Ramskold of 
Sweden’s Uppsala University and Dr Edgecombe - scientists could only guess what 
ancestral arthropods looked like. 

They did so by studying living members of this diverse group of more than a million 
species of insects, spiders, and crustaceans. All these arthropods have jointed legs, 
a tough outer covering and segmented bodies devoid of a backbone. 

Fuxianhuia - named for a lake near the site where the first less-complete specimen 
was discovered in 1984 - was about ten centimetres long. It sported a pair of 
lobster-like eyes on its head and forty pairs of jointed legs. The creature also had a 
pair of little flukes and a small fin toward the end of its body which helped power it 
along the seabed on its quest for food. 

When Fuxianhuia located its prey, Dr Edgecombe said, it used a “fairly nasty 
looking limb” positioned on its head to grab its victim and stuff it into the mouth 
underneath its head. 
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It is the head of the creature which most interested Dr Edgecombe and his 
colleagues. Its half-modem, half-primitive structure shows that the head segment of 
modern arthropods evolved from two separate sections, the scientists argued in 
Science. 

The finding resolved a long debated question about the development of arthropod 
body types, claimed Dr Edgecombe, who predicted that other important discoveries 
would be made at the site where the Fuxianhuia was discovered. 

The site is an “exceedingly precious” treasure trove of other “soft-bodied” animals, 
said Dr Edgecombe, adding that there were primitive sponges and examples of a 
group of animals called the lobopods, peculiar animals with tubular legs. 

“Animals like these are important in that they provide real information from fossils 
of new anatomical combinations that we haven’t seen before. There was a wide 
variety of body shapes for creatures during this time,” he said. 

So do the scientists have an inkling of what Fuxianhuia's own predecessor looked 
like? “Hell no,” said Dr Edgecombe 

Extract of story which appeared in The Sydney Morning Herald, June 2, 1995. 


Bulldozer Blade to Unearth Mysteries of When Life Began. 

The steel blade of a D9 bulldozer is poised to uncover two of the Earth’s most 
fathomless mysteries - when did life begin, and what did the primordial atmosphere 
consist of? 

A D9 is a strange scientific instrument, but for University of Western Australia earth 
scientist Dr Roger Buick, it is the only way to discover answers to these key 
questions. 

During August 1995, Dr Buick and colleagues made world headlines with the 
discovery of the most ancient piece of continental landmass ever found, dated at 
3.52 thousand million years. 

But the piece of early crust also holds tantalising clues to other great discoveries - 
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the timing of life’s emergence, the first soil, and the constituents of the primeval 
atmosphere. 

The rocks, called the Coonterunah Group, provides clear evidence that in barely half 
a thousand million years from its formation, the Earth developed a relatively stable 
climate and geology, with oceans and continents capable of supporting life. The 
oldest life so far has been found in the overlying Warrawoona Group, dated at 3.46 
thousand million years. 

The underlying Coonterunah Group, part of an ocean seabed, contains no fossils but 
shows a ratio of carbon 12 to carbon 13 highly suggestive of activity by 
photosynthetic organisms. Dr Buick says. 

“No abiological process does that. We’re looking for clear signs of this ratio in the 
carbonaceous cherts and carbonates. If we see it, we’ll know there was fife then.” 
Final confirmation is awaiting test results from the US. The discovery will narrow 
the window of time in which the planet’s present life arose, he says. 

Around 3.9 to 3.8 thousand million years ago, the Earth was smashed a cosmic blast 
of comets, asteroids, and meteors which would have sterilised it, he said. “So if we 
see life in rocks that are 3.52 thousand million years old, then clearly it started very 
quickly - in just 200 to 300 million years.” 

More tantalising still are zircon grains found in the surrounding rocks that date back 
to 3.59 and 3.7 thousand million years. Dr Buick takes these as more ancient 
fragments of strata, still in the same formation, which may straddle the ti m e of life’s 
first appearance. Hence the D9. 

“So far, we’ve only examined the top five kilometres of the strata • those under it 
go on for another forty kilometres deeper.” But he is also in pursuit of another 
elusive goal, the worlds oldest soil - or palaeosol. 

There are indications that the Coonterunah Group contains such a soil and that it 
may yield clues to the composition of the Earth’s primitive atmosphere. Dr Buick 
is confident the Earth was subjected to a green-house effect which prevented it from 
freezing over at a time when the young Sun was still very weak. 
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The issue is whether it was caused by a carbon dioxide rich atmosphere, or one rich 
in methane If the underlayers of palaeosol harbour iron carbonate, siderite, it will 
point to a C02 rich atmosphere. If not, it would lend weight to the Miller-Urey 
theory that the atmosphere was rich in methane, hydrogen and ammonia - and thus 
gave rise to primordial life. 

Summary of story which appeared in The Weekend Australian, September 2-3, 1995. 


Wollemi Pine Yields Anti-cancer Drug. (See Bulletin No. 47, January 1996, p. 
9 for details on the discovery of the Wollemi Pine). 

Scientists have stumbled across an anti-cancer drug and four potential new 
antibiotics during a search for unknown life surviving in the inaccessible gorge 
which hid the Wollemi pine until 1994. 

More than fifty different species have been collected during several expeditions to 
the stand of pines and almost one third appear to be new to science. 

A lichen growing on the tree’s leaves and fifteen types of mushroom and bracket 
fungi have been recorded. Nets set up to catch seeds have also caught a range of 
insects, all of which were passed on to the Australian Museum for further study. 

Scientists in Australia and overseas have spent eighteen months studying the new 
genus of tree - a relic from the dinosaur age, described around the world at the 
“botanical find of the century”. These scientists have made several big discoveries 
with the tree’s potential medicinal values. 

Wollemi pine tissue, collected by staff of the Royal Botanic Gardens and the New 
South Wales National Parks and Wildlife Service, was freeze-dried and vacuum 
sealed before being sent to the United States for analysis. Plant pathologist at 
Montana State University, Professor Gary Strobel, has told he was stunned to find 
that two new strains of fungi living inside the tissue produced a known anti-cancer 
chemical, taxol. 

Until now the only sources of taxol, used as a treatment for ovarian and breast 
cancer, have been associated with yew trees from the northern hemisphere. 

The new source would be assessed to see if it contained any other useful chemical 
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compounds and to see if the taxol could be more easily cultured than from yew 
trees. Professor Strobel said 

It is vital that such unexplored ecosystems such as the canyon in Wollemi National 
Park, where the trees were found, be protected so their biodiversity could be 
preserved. 

Tests are also under way on the four new penicilliums - the micro-organisms that 
produce penicillin - to assess their medical qualities. 

A plant pathologist from the Royal Botanic Gardens. Dr Brett Summerell. said the 
news highlighted how important wild ecosystems, such as those in Wollemi National 
Park, were to society “We have found one chemical from one fungus - imagine 
what else is there,” said Dr Summerell. who helped collect the pine material. 

Only about thirty of the wild, adult trees living in two patches within the same gorge 
are known to exist, making the species one of the rarest on the planet. A search by 
the national parks service of the rugged 500,000 hectare national park, on foot and 
by helicopter, appears to have confirmed that the trees are not growing in any other 
of the gorges. 

But by using wild seeds and cuttings - all kept under lock and key - horticulturalists 
at the Mt Annan Botanic Gardens near Campbelltown, NSW, have managed to 
nurture about five hundred knee-high Wollemi pine trees into life. 

A high security compound, which will allow the trees to grow outside without the 
risk of theft, is soon to be built and each seed, stem and plant is counted each day to 
ensure none of the precious material is stolen. The program has been so successful 
that staff expect a Wollemi pine could be put on public display or even planted at the 
Royal Botanic Gardens within two years. 

“We are delightfully surprised that they are growing so well,” said a horticultural 
research officer at the gardens, Ms Cathy Offord. 

Dr Rod Peakall and Mr Wes Keys, from the Division of Botany and Zoology at the 
Australian National University, have been applying a new DNA fingerprinting 
technique to determine if the Wollemi pines in the gorge have any genetic variability. 
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One fear held by scientists is that the pines may have no genetic variability because 
they are clones or, that after tens of thousands of years of isolation, they have 
become highly in-bred The greater the gene pool available to a species, the more 
likely it is to survive “So far we have found no genetic variation in the first site of 
pines,” Dr Peakall said 

Extract of story which appeared in The Sydney Morning Herald, June 18, 1996. 

Extinct Turtle Found Alive and Kicking. 

In a remote Queensland river divers have discovered a native species of turtle that 
was thought to have become extinct as long as fifty thousand years ago. 

Scientists say the new turtle is only the second “living animal fossil” to be 
discovered in Australia, after the mountain pygmy possum was found in the snowy 
mountains. 

The Lavarackorum elseya, or gulf snapping turtle is believed to be a relic of the 
Pleistocene era - a time when major climatic change wiped out large numbers of 
species. 

Until now the only evidence of this ancient creature was a single fossil found at 
Riversleigh, Queensland - and it was wrongly identified as a different class of turtle. 

The palaeontologist who pursued the turtle after reports of an unusual sighting. Dr 
Arthur White, said the find was of major international significance. 

“Up to a point Australian scientists have egg on their faces,” Dr White said. “It is 
unbelievable such a creature could have floated around, unknown, until the mid 
1990’s. 

“It is of major scientific importance because it lived during a period when whole 
families of fauna became extinct due to massive climatic change. To find such a 
thing gives scientists an amazing opportunity to learn more about that distant time. 
We have, after all, found an entirely new animal.” 

Dr White went looking for the turtle after a science student diving in Lawn Hill 
Creek, which flows into the Gulf of Carpentaria, said he had seen “something 
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unusual” last year 

After several unsuccessful dives, Dr White caught a turtle fitting the description and 
sent it to Canberra for identification 

“Almost as soon as I found it I knew we were onto something,” Dr White said “But 
finding it was a simple case of luck ” 

At Canberra University, the taxonomist who provided definitive identification, Mr 
Scott Thomson, said the turtle was almost unchanged, except it appeared to have 
shrunk. 

The largest shell of the adults we have examined is 340 millimetres long, compared 
to the fossil, which was 420 millimetres long,” he said 

‘Our theory is that the turtle prospered because northern Australia was then wetter 
and more feed was available. That so little evolution has taken place is remarkable, 
but that is the next part of the untold story.” 

The turtle is thought to have stayed largely unchanged due to its isolation and 
limited exposure to evolutionary forces 

Dr White and Mr Thomson are now preparing to publish a scientific paper on the 
find. 

Extract of story which appeared in The Sydney Morning Herald, June 19, 1996. 

Window in Time Reveals its Secrets. 

Below a precipice on the far south coast of New South Wales, on a ledge pounded 
by the ocean, scientists have discovered a “window” back to the age of fishes, 360 
million years ago 

According to Australian Museum palaeontologist Dr Alex Ritchie, the new fossil 
site could turn out to be as significant as Australia’s most famous fish deposit, at 
Canowindra, which also contains fish from the late Devonian period. 

In places at the new site the impressions left by whole fish lie completely open to 
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wind, rain, salt spray and storm waves. According to Dr Ritchie, even during the 
time they have been studying the fossils he had noticed a deterioration in a number 
of the specimens 

“If the stuff is left lying there it will be destroyed by erosion,” Dr Ritchie said. He 
also said he feared the site could be stumbled upon by fossickers. 

This week, at a special meeting held at Nowra, the Australian Museum and the 
NSW National Parks and Wildlife Service (NPWS) have agreed to dig up as much 
of the site as possible and transport the material by helicopter to Eden. 

After the meeting, the NPWS’s Eden district manager, Mr Kay Margus, and NPWS 
ranger Mr Craig Dickmann hiked into the remote area to assess locations for a 
helicopter landing pad. 

“It’s a very hostile environment from an erosion point of view,” Mr Margus said. 

At the time the strange looking creatures died, Australia was part of the 
supercontinent Gondwana, there was no polar ice cap and although the river where 
the fish lived was located much further south, the climate would have been very 
temperate. Dr Ritchie said. 

While the planet’s oceans and rivers were teeming with life, the land was 
uninhabited except for scorpions, centipedes and primitive plants. 

Recently, after only a few days of digging into the crumbly, red-brown rock. Dr 
Ritchie and his colleague from the Natural History Museum in London, Dr Per 
Ahlberg, discovered two new types of carnivorous, scaled, metre-and-a-half-long 
fish. 

Their heads alone are thirty centimetres long and thirty centimetres wide and are 
armed with fierce tusks, Dr Ritchie said. 

“They were flesh eaters,” he said. “No question about it - they were the predators 
at the top of the heap.” 

Called lobed-finned fish, they are the first known animals with humerus, radius and 
ulna bones - the same structures that appear inside the human arm. The lobed- 
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finned fish group are thought to be the immediate ancestors of amphibians. 

The fish appeared to have died when a water-hole in a giant floodplain, which would 
have been similar in size to the Ganges, dried up. stranding them in a pool where 
they were stacked on top of each other ‘This is a logjam of fish. It’s a very 
concentrated deposit,” Dr Ritchie said. 

The other type of fish found by the scientists in the new deposit are primitive¬ 
looking armour plated fish - probably the prey of the lobed-finned fish. The remains 
of both types are now exposed on the surface, with dozens of fragments of armour 
plating and scales lying around. 

Extract of story which appeared in The Sydney Morning Herald, June 22, 1996. 

Egg holds Dinosaur Secrets. 

A Chinese scientist has discovered DNA in a 65 million year old fossilised dinosaur 

egg- 

Molecular biologist Chen Zhangliang said he believed the discovery had the 
potential to unlock the mystery of the disappearance of dinosaurs and also to clone 
a gene. 

“This opens the gate for modem biologists and palaeontologists to carefully study 
ancient life,” said Chen, 34, a graduate student of Washington University and head 
of Beijing University College of Life Sciences. 

“We could open the genetic secret to understanding ancient life: how dinosaurs lived 
and survived.” However, he said longer strands of DNA or complete dinosaur cells 
would have to be found before fact could be added to the fictional movie Jurassic 
Park. “This is absolutely different from Jurassic Park'' he said. “Baby dinosaurs 
are not going to be running down Tiananmen Square.” 

The study could offer explanations on how the bodies of the dinosaurs worked and 
why they disappeared 65 million years ago. Chen said he decided to go public with 
the breakthrough research after three months of tests, and repeating all the tests to 
ensure the DNA was dinosaur and not some other outside influence. 

Summary of report which appeared in The Sun-Herald, March 19, 1995. 



